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PREFACE. 



" Through the Year " has been written to meet the desire of many 
teachers to secure, hi one series of books, reading matter which will 
correlate with the lessons in science, nature work, history, and litera- 
ture, taught in elementary schools under the general head of " language 
lessons," 

The subject matter follows the months of the year, and is arranged 
in the order which obtains in the best elementary schools throughout 
the country. 

It becomes natural in these schools to divide the work of the year 
into month periods, taking for each month the topic which is most 
seasonable, and for which material can be most easily obtained. 

Thus we follow, through the procession of the months, the life of 
the plant from germination to seed-making; the life history of the moth 
and butterfly; the history of a "little drop of water" that "within the 
ocean lay," through all its varied changes into vapor, rain, hail, snow, 
ice, etc. ; the winds and their work ; also the work of the sun and rain ; 
the appropriate history lessons clustering around the lives of the great 
men whose birthdays we celebrate ; and the important national holidays 
of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Decoration Day, Flag Day, etc. 

The history lessons, with various others, have been written expressly 
for children from eight to ten years of age. These, with all the other 
lessons in "Through the Year," have already been used with great 
interest and profit in regular class work. They have, therefore, passed 
the experimental stage. 
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Other important features which an examination of the volume will 
show are the following i the narrative style of the prose selections ; the 
literary quality of the selections — many of them being chosen from 
standard writers ; the adaptations from the myths, fables, and fairy- 
stories ; the free use of poems and stories which serve to stimulate 
patriotism. 

The culture side is emphasized, and through the work it has been 
the aim to biiild up in the imagination beautiful pictures based upon 
the observation of facts, and to train the aesthetic and emotional nature 
of the child, thus lifting him to nobler aspirations and truer ideals. 

It is unnecessary to add, to the experienced teacher, that the pupil 
should not be asked to read these lessons before having learned some- 
thing of the subject matter which they contain. The topics should be 
studied and discussed first as language lessons ; after which the corre- 
sponding reading lesson may be used. In this way impressions gained 
through the language lessons will be deepened, the imagination will be 
stimulated, and the reading be more intelligent because the thought is 
better understood. 

The copyrighted material in this book is used by permission of, 
and special arrangement with, Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Roberts Brothers, Henry T. Coates & Company, Ford, Howard, Hubbard 
& Company, G. P. Putnam's Sons, D. Appieton & Company, Estea & 
Lauriat, E. P. Dutton & Company, The Century Company, University 
Publishing Company, Educational Publishing Company, School Educa- 
tional Company, Penn Publishing Company, New England Publishing 
Company, Silver, Burdett & Company, and the publishers of the Youth's 
CompajiioH, Good Housekeeping, The Kindergarten Revieiv, The Outlook, 
and Primar)' School ; to all of whom the compilers desire to express their 
most grateful acknowledgment for the courtesy and good will extended. 
The compilers also cordially thank the authors who so graciously granted 
permission for the use of their stories and poems. 
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MY COUNTRY. 'TIS OF THEE. 




THE STARS AND STRIPES 



Y country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty ! 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died. 
Land of the pilgrims' pride. 
From every mountain side " 
Let freedom ring ! 

My native country! Thee, — 
Land of the noble free, — 

Thy name I love ; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills ; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above, 
g 



^M^B_ 
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Lei music swell the breeze. 
And ring from all the trees 

Sweet freedom's song. 
Let mortal tongues awake ; 
Let all that breathe partake ; 
Let rocks their silence break, — 

The sound prolono-. 

Our fathers" God ! to Thee. 
Author of libertj-, 

lo thee we sing ; 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom's holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King ! 



Samijei. Tkancis Smjth. 
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ABJ^AHAAf LINCOLN. 




ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

THE BOY. 




i^N February the twelfth, 

1S09, there was born, 



THE HUT WHERE LINCOLN WAS BORN. 



in the State of Kentucky, a 
little baby boy. .He was 
called Abraham Lincoln. 
When he was seven 
years old his parents moved into the State of Indiana. Very 
few people lived in Indiana at that time, and those who went 
there had to build their own houses. 

Mr. Lincoln built his. It was only a log cabin, and had 
but three sides to it. The front was entirely open. In winter 
it was very cold, Abe's mother tried to make them more 
comfortable by hangintj up buffalo robes to keep off the 
wind. 

In summer it was very pleasant. Abe often used to say, 
'■ Living- in our cabin is just as good as living out of doors." 

By and by Mr. Lincoln built a much better cabin. It had 
four sides and a door. Abe helped his father to build it, and 
to make new furniture too. There was no upstairs, only just 
what wc call a loft, made by putting boards across the room 
a little ways from the top. 

Abe slept in the loft. To get to it, he climbed up pegs 
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driven into the wall. It was almost as much fun as climbing 
a ladder. 

Mrs. Lincoln was not very strong, and after living- in 
Indiana a year, she died. Her poor little boy was almost 
heartbroken, for he loved his mother very dearly. Often his 
father would find him sitting by the lonely grave in the wood, 
sobbing as if his heart would break. 

The next year Mr. Lincoln brought home a new mother to 
Abe. She was very kind to the ragged, barefoot boy. He 
soon grew to be very fond of her, and she of him. 

Abraham went to school in a log house in the woods. 
There was a great, open fireplace in the room, for wliich the 
boys had to chop the wood. 

The schoolmasters were often very cross. When the boys 
or girls were lazy, they were beaten with a beech switch. Are 
you not glad you do not have to go to a school of that kind ? 

Abe was very bright and quick. He soon learned to read 
and write and spell, and to do examples in arithmetic. 

Mr. Lincoln was too poor to buy his little son paper and 
pen with which to work : so Abe did his examples on the 
back of a wooden shovel. He used a piece of burnt wood 
for chalk. When the shovel was filled with figures, he would 
shave them off with a knife and begin over again. The shav- 
ing made the shovel get thin. When Mr. Lincoln would say, 
"Abe, the shovel is about used up," he would pick up his ax, go 
out into the woods, cut down a tree, and make a new shove]. 
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VOUNG LINCOLN STUDVIMG BY FIRELIQHT. 



Abraham was always a great lover of books. He once 
said that he " had read through every book he had ever 
heard of in that country for a circuit of fifty miles." After 
his day's work was done, he would stretch himself out on 
the floor, and study and read by the light of the fire, as 
he could not afford to buy candles, 

Whatever he did, he did with his might. So. doing his 
best every day of his life, he grew to manhood. 



THE MAN. 



When Abraham Lincoln was twenty-one years of age, he 
was six feet four inches tall. He was so strong he could 
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lift a barrel of flour into a wagon as easily as most men 
could lift a barrel of polaiocs. 

About this time the Lincoln family moved into the State of 
Illinois. Abraham, bis father, and a friend named John Hanks, 
built a fine large cabin. They split tree trunks into rails to 
fence off a big space in which to grow corn. 

To get clothes. Al,raham worked at splitting rails. He 
split four hundred rail.s for each yard of doth for his trousers. 
I guess he was sorrj- he was so big, and needed so many 
yards for each pair. 

At one time he was clerk in a countr)- store. He ^v■as so 
strictly honest that he was calletf" Honest Old Abe." 

In 1S32 the Indians made war upon the while people. 
Young Mr. I.incohi went to help fight them. He was then 
called Captaiti Lincoln. The war ended before he had a chance 
to fight. He said afterwards, ■• I never killed an Indian, but I 
saved an old chief's life, and that was just as good. I think." 

When he came back, he opened a store of his own. But 
as he did not know much about how to keep a store, he soon 
had to give It up. He owed a great deal of money when the 
store closed. But he paid It all back, though he had to live 
very savingly for seven years to do so. 

When he gave up being a storekeeper, he became a post- 
master. He used to put his letters Into his hat, and go round 
delivering them In that way. Afterward he learned to be a 
surveyor, and went from place to place measuring land. He 
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was so honest and good-natured, and told such good stories, 
that everybody liked him. 

In 1854 the people asked him to help In the State 
jTovernment. He walk&l a hundred miles to the place where 
the men were making laws 
for the State. He was 
there a long time. When 
the meeting was over, he 
became a surveyor again. 

He wanted to become 
a lawyer. When he had 
money enough, he studied 
law. When his money was 
gone, he earned more by 
surveying. Then he went 
on studying again. 

At last he knew enough 
to be a lawyer. He was 
such a good one that 
everybody wanted him, but 
he would never take a case 
that would put him on the 

unjust side. He would not take pay from poor people, so he 
never became a rich man. 

In 1846 he was sent to Washington to help make laws for 
the United States. 




ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
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Now at this time some of the States allowed the people to 
own slaves. These slaves were negroes, and were owned by 
white men just as horses and dogs are. They had to work very 
hard, and received no pay. They were bought and sold, just 
like cows or sheep or any other animals. 

The people who lived up in the Northern States did not 
own any slaves. They did not think it right to do so. The 
men in the government often talked about whether it was 
right for the negroes to be held as slaves. Mr. Lincoln always 
said he thought it was very wrong indeed. 

In i860 a meeting was held to nominate a man for 
president. Abraham Lincoln was one of tlie men named. 
When, a few months later, the men of the United States voted, 
Mr. Lincoln received the most votes. So he became the 
President ot the United States. 

The slave States did not like this at all, for they knew he 
thoiight it was wrong to own slaves. They made up their 
minds they would not have him for president. 

They said, " We will not be a part of the United States any 
longer. We will be a country by ourselves, and choose our 
own president." They did as they said. Indeed, they even 
got a flag of their own. 

Now of course the United States could not allow any of 
her State children to act like this. So the government said, 
" You must come back, and belong to the Union again." But 
they said, " We will not." 
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Then the government had to make them. It had all the 
Northern States to help it. The men from these States went 
down to the slave States. They fought a war which lasted 
nearly four years. During the 
war President Lincoln made 
all the slaves free, and no one 
in the United States has ever 
owned a slave since. 

There was nothing now left 
to quarrel about, so the South- 
ern States came back into the 
Union. 

The North and South joined 
hands, and said, "Well stand 
by each other as brothers, and 
love, honor, and obey the same 
flag and the same government." 

The good president thought 

'to see his country peaceful and 

happy once more. But almost 

as the war ended, he was shot 

and killed, April 14, 1865. 

All the country mourned for 
him. In every town bells were rung and flags were floated at 
half mast, to show something of the great sorrow this was to 
the American people. 




STATUE OF LINCOLN FREEING THE SLAVE. 
{Bi>tA in li'inkinfffi"! iiiiii Sostirw-J 
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ANECDOTES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

HONEST OLD ABE. 

/^NCE when Mr. Lincoln was a clerk in a country store, 
he took a fip more Irom a customer than was due him. 
He walked several miles that night to return the money. 

At another time a woman came into his store for some 
tea. By using the wrong weight, Mr. Lincoln gave her two 
ounces less than she paid for. 

After his day's work was over, he carried the small package 
all the way to her house. She was surprised to see him. He 
told her of his mistake, and said, " Now that you have what 
you paid for, I can rest satisfied." 

Why was he called '■ Honest Old Abe"? 

fip. — (>\ cents. 



LINCOLN .\ND THE BIRDS. 

One windy spring morning Mr. Lincoln was out walking 
with some friends. He saw two helpless baby birds lying 
upon the ground. The wind had blown them from the nest 
in the apple tree. 

Mr. Lincoln stooped and picked the birdies up In his 
great hand. Then what do you think he did ? He went 
from tree to tree until he found the home of the little birds, 
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He laid them tenderly in the nest, while the .ather and mother 
twittered their thanks for his help. 

His friends made fim ot him, but he did not care. 
"Weil," said he. " I could not have slept a wink to-night, 
if I had not first seen those babies .safe under their mother's 
wing." 

WHAT HIS MOTHER SAID. 

Abraham Lincoln had a kind stepmother. When she was 
an old woman, she said of him, "Abe was kind and good 
and true. He never gave me a cross word, and never refused 
to do anything I asked of him. He was dutiful and obedient 
to me always, and I think he loved me truly." 

I think he did too ; for when he was grown up, he said of 
her, " God bless my mother. All that I am. or hope to be, 
I owe to her." 



HOW MR. LINCOLN HELPEI) TUE PIG. 

One day Mr. Lincoln was out riding. As he passed along 
the road he saw a pig sinking into a mud-hole. Poor piggy 
would climb part way up the slippery bank, then down he 
■would fall again. 

" I suppose I should get down and help that pig," thought 
Mr. Lincoln. "But I have on my new suit, and it will be 
cjuite spoiled if I do so, 1 think I'll let him get out the best 
way he can." 
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He rode on. When nearly two miles away, he turned and 
came back. Not minding the new clothes, he stooped, ana 
taking piggy in his arms, he dragged him out of the mud. 

The new suit was quite spoiled, but Mr. Lincoln said h( 
had taken a pain out of his mind. 




THE WASHINGTOM MONUWENT, 

WASHINGTON'S BIRTHDAY. 

A/ET has no month a prouder day. 

Not even when the summer broods 
O'er meadows in their fresh array, 
Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 

For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual rounds, the morn 

When greatest of the sons of men. 
Our glorious Washington, was born. 

WiLUAM CHLLEN BrVANT. 




GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON. 



THE UOV. 



^^/OULD ynu like to liear something about George 
Wasliington when he was a little boy? He did not 
live ill a big city, as we do. 

At that time there were no big cities in our country. There 
were only towns and villages, and a great many farmhouses 
very far apart. 




GEORGE AND HtS PONV, 



In one of these farmhouses George Washington lived, with 
his brothers and his little sister. 

They seldom had any friends visit them, for there were \\q 
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steamboats or railroads. People who weni visiting had to 
on horseback througli dark woods, or in sailboats on the rivers.! 
The childr€;n were never lonely, though, for they had man; 
animal friends who made the best kind of playfellows. 

George had a little pony named Hero, which he loved best 
of all his pets. 

He played out of doors a great deal, and grew large and 
strong. He conld run faster, jump highi;r, and throw a stone 
farther than any other boy. 

He went to a little school where he learned to read and 
to write and to do arithmetic. 

Some of the letters he wrote when a little boy are still 
kept. In them he talks about his pony, his picture book with 
elephants, and his new humming top. 

The schoolboys liked to play soldiers, and they always 
chose George as commander. 

They would pretend to fight a battle. George would wave 
his wooden sword, and shout, "Come on, boys;" and they 
would all rush into battle with a wild hurrah. 

When he grew larger his brother taught him to shoot. The 
two would often go out and bring home turkeys and rabbits 
and wild geese for dinner. 

Many stones are told of George's boyhood, some of which 
I am sure you would like to hear. 

One morning he and his father were walking about the 
garden. Mr. Washington took his cane and wrote George's 
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name in the soft eartli. Then he dropped littlt; seeds in each 
letter. He told George to wait a few days, and see what would 
happen. You know what did happen, and you can imagine 
how pleased the little fellow was when he saw his name in 
pretty green leaves. 

George loved his mother very dearly, and always tried to 
do what he knew would please her. Once, however, he did 
something which made her feel very sad indeed. 

She had a young colt of which she was very fond. He 
was so fierce that no one could ride him. 

One morning George and his brothers were out in the 
fields where the colt was playing, 

"George," said one of the boy.s, "there's a colt you're 
afraid to ride." 

Now George was not afraid of anything in the world, and 
when the boys said this, he made up his mind to try it. 

They got the colt in a corner of the field, and put a saddle 
and a bit on him. George jumped upon his back. The colt 
did not like it a bit, and reared and plunged, trying to throw 
his young rider off. But George held on. 

At last the colt became very angry. He made a great jump 
into the air. Being in such a temper, he burst a blood vessel. 
He fell to the ground, dead, 

"What shall we do?" said the boys. George made no 
answer, but with white, frightened face ran in to his mother. 

"Mother." said he, "I have killed ynnr colt." And he 
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sobbed out the story just as it had all happened. For a 
moment his mother lelt very anjjry. Then, smiling down on 
the sorrowful face of her little boy, she said. " I am sorry the 
colt is dead. Bui I am proud of my little son, who is never 
afraid to speak the truth." 

When Gt;orge was eleven years old. his father died, leaving j 
the mother to take care of the children. 

She was a very busy mother, sewing and mending, and 
spinning yarn to weave into cloth, out of which to make 
the children's clothes. 

But Mrs. Washington always found time to help ilie 
children with their lessons, and to tell them .stones which 
would help them grow to be good men and women. 

When George was fourteen years of age he thought he 
would like to be a sailor. His brother Lawrence said he 
might do as he wished. He found a ship tliat he thought 
would be the right one for George. 

His clothes were packed, and he was almost ready to say 
good-by, when his mother said, " Don't go, my boy ; 1 ■ cannot 
dn without you." 

"If it grieves you so, my mother," said George. "I will 
remain with you." 

Although he was very much disappointed not to become 
a sailor, he staid at home with her and the other children. 

For a while he went on with his school studies, but he 
was getting to be a big boy now, and was anxious to earn 
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money to help his mother. So he learned lo be a sur- 
veyor. 

He used to go off into the wootls among^ tlie Indians, to 
make surveys for a friend. At nighttime he slept in a tent 
or on a bearskin beside the fire which he used for cooking 
his food. The Indians never harmed him, and he learned 
much about their ways of living and their way of fighting. 

For three years he worked very hard, and at last he was 
a grown-up man. He was tall and strong. He could ride 
the fiercest kind of a horse. He shot so well that he rarely 
missed the thing at which he aimed. He was not afraid of 
anything. Now a man like this is just the man to make a 
good soldier, and I want to tell you how George W'ashington 
became a soldier. 

THE SOLDIER. 

You know that when the Puritans came to America there 
were not many white people here. But through all the years 
since then people had been coming across the ocean Irom Eng- 
land and other countries. They had built many towns and vil- 
lages in this country. 

The English colonists, as the people who came from 
England were called, loved their mother country, and honored 
and obeyed the English King George, for he was their 
king, too. 

Some people from France came here also. They built 
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homes upon land that England said belonged to her. When 
the French would not give it up, there was war between 
the two countries. 

The English colonists helped their mother country. George 
Washington proved himself to be a very fine soldier. 

After the war was over, England needed money. 

"Now," she said to the American colonists, "we need 
money to pay our debts ; for a war is very expensive. You 
must pay taxes on whatever comes to you from this country." 

"Of course we will help you," said the colonists. "We 
shall be very proud to do so, if you will let us send men to 
help you in the government." 

The government must have very wise men to help it 
spend its money in the best possible way. 

"Indeed we will not," said mother England, "and you 
shall obey us." 

Then she sent soldiers in bright red uniforms to America, 
to frighten the colonists into obedience. This made them 
very angrj-, and they said, "We must find some wise person 
who will tell us what to do, and who will teach us how to 
become soldiers. If England makes war upon us, we must 
know how to fight her back." 

Whom do you suppose they chose to be their leader? 
George Washington, of course. Tliey made him General 
Washington, and gave him charge of all the men who were 
willing to become soldiers. 
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The Britisii soldiers made lun ol mir nn;ii, and said, 
"Those Americans can't tight us; we are old soldiers." 

Bnt they were greaUy mistaken. When they fireil upon 
the Americans, they found that they knew how to shoot back. 




muSHINGTON AT V*LLEY FOflSE. 



And so the war Ijegan. 

Every one was anxious to lielp 

our soldiers. The children did 

their share by being brave enough not 

to cry when they saw their own dear 

fathers going off to the war. The litde 

girls knit stockings for our men, and spun 

yarn which their mothers wove into cloth 

for clothing for ihem. The boys raised chickens and sheep. 

which they sold, and sent the money to the soldiers. 

Sometimes they sent things to eat, for the soldiers could 
not get enough food to keep them well and strong. One 
little girl gave her own pet lamb for food for them. Boys 
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and girls learned to be brave and unselfisli in those liard 
days. 

Many people thought the Americans would be defeated. 
But Washington never did ; for he knew they were in the right. 
Often he went into the woods by himself, and prayed that 
God would help the poor suffering soldiers win their battles 
against England. 



THE PRESIDENT. 

Our men had a very hard time. In winter they had but 
little food, and only poor, ragged clothing. Many of tliem 
had no shoes, and their feet were cut with stones and ice. 
As the soldiers marched along, their footprints in the snow 
were all reddened with blood. 

! do not know what would have become of the American 
soldiers if France had not helped them. 

At last, after eight long years of fighting, the war ended. 

England was defeated. The American colonies no longer 
belonged to her. They were a nation, called the United States 
of America. 

Washington said good-by to his soldiers, and thanked 
them for their patience and braver^' during the many years 
of the war. You may be sure they thanked their great 
commander for all he had done for them. They cheered him 
lustilj' as he sat upon his horse ready to start for Mount 
Vernon, 
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How happy his good wile Martha was when he arrive' 
home. His dogs. Ringwood and Vulcan, and his horses 
Valiant and Ajax, were wild with joy at the sight of their 
bdoved master. -Now." thought they, "our master will 
take us for long gallops over the country." 

They were not. however, to have many runs. The people 
of the United States soon fou.id they must have some one 
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WASHIMGTONS JQURNSy TO HIS INiuGURATION. 

to take care of them. They asked George Washington to be 
their president. -the first president of the United States. 

As he traveled from his home in New York, crowds of 
people cam. to get a glimpse of this great man. Children 
strewed flowers before him, and, sang songs in his praise. 

For eight years George Washington was president of the 
United States. He was as great and wise a president as he 
had been a general. 
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He once more returned to his liome in Mount Vernon. 
He was not there verj- long before death called him away 
from this earth. His soldiers and all the other people of 
the United States grieved for the lost " Father of his Country " ; 
for tliis is what they loved to call him. 

Some day you may visit a great city named for Washington, 
where the president now lives. You will find in a big building 
in that city many things belonging to the first president. You 
will see his coat and sword, his trunk, and tlie plates, knives, 
and forks which he used all through the Revolution. Don't 
forget to look for tiie tall white monument as your train 
draws near the city. It was built by the people of the United 
.States in honor of him who will ever be — 

" First in war, first in peace. 
First in the hearts of his countrymen." 




MOUNT VERNON, THE HOME OP WASHINGTON. 
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^^^^^^^M T TIlRH'S a hand to thi.' boy who has courage ^H 

^^^^^^^H[ Tu he knows to be right ^^| 


^^^^^^^^Bl j When he falls the way of temptation ^^^k 


^^^^^^^^^fe 1 .■ He a hard battle to 6ght. ^^^k 


^^^^^^^H| ^ Who strives against self and his comrades ^^| 


^^^^^^^^^k , J Will find a most powerful foe; ^^^^k 




H All honor to him if he conquers ; ^^^^| 




|H A cheer to the boy who says. " No ! " ^^^^| 




H Tliere's many a' battle fought daily ^^^^H 




H The world knows nothing about ; ^^^^^ 


^^^^^^B *1 


:]B There's many a brave little soldier ^^^^H 




Whose strength puts a legion to miit. ^^^^H 




And he who 6ghts sin single-handed ^^^^f 


l« 


iL^ Is more of a hero, I say, ^^^^H 


' ^ Than he who leads soldiers to battle, ^^^^H 


^^^^t 


^ And conquers by arms in the fray. ^^^^H 




I Be steadfast, my boy, when you're tempted, ^^^^| 




1 To do what you know to be right ; ^^^^| 


ri '1 Stand firm by tiie colors of manhood, ^^^^H 


jH 'l And voii will o'ercome in the fisrht. ^^^^H 

-14 \ 



WAITING TO GROW. 

"The right" be your battlt: crj' ever 

In waging the warfare of !ife ; 
And God, who knows who are the heroes, 

Will give you the strengtii for the strife. 
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WAITING TO GROW. 

THTLK white snowdrop just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup ! 
Think ot tlie flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow ! 

And think what a number of queer little seeds 
Of flowers, aiid mosses, of ferns, and of weeds. 
Are under the leaves and under the snow, 
Waiting to grow ! 

Think of the roots, getting ready to sprout, 

Reaching their slender brown fingers about. 

Under the ice and the leaves and the snow, 

Waiting to grow ! 
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No seed is so small, or hidden so well. 
That God cannot find it ; and soon Htr will tell 
His sun where to shine, and His rain where to go. 
Helping it grow ! 



StleiUd. 



THE FOOLISH PEACH BLOSSOM. 




TITTLE Peach Blossom lived in a queer old houst: in the 
very center of a queer old orchard. There were so 
many of the blossom children, and they all looked so much 
alike, that scarcely any one but their own mother could tell 
them apart. 

They kept her very busy too ; for there were all the dainty 
little pink dresses to be made every springtime, and all the 
suits of red and yellow and gold to be worn in the summer 
days, when the little blossoms had grown out of blossom- 
hood into great velvety peaches. 

Then, too, there were the little brown nightcaps to be 
made ready for the long winter's nap in them. 

One day a strange thing happened. How it ever came 
about, I'm sure I don't know, but poor little Peach Blossom 
awoke a whole month before it was time. There was the blue 
sky just as she had left it before she went to sleep. 

"Oh," cried Blossom, "it is spring." "Not yet." sighed 
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the tree. "lie still." "Not yet," murmured the wind, as he 
set all the little brown cradles rocking again. " Sleep, sleep, 
sleep," chirped a cold little chicken under a tree. 

But Blossom would not listen. Off came her nightcap, 
and tumbled down to earth. Out stretched two little arms. 
And soon she was dancing on a bare bough, all clad in the 
sweetest pink. 

But somehow it was lonely there. She wished she had 
not broken the cradle, for the other blossoms were asleep 
yet. She wished she had not dropped her nightcap, her 
ears were so cold, and the great rough winds tossed her about 
and tore her dainty skirts. Even the cold little chicken was 
cuddled np beneath his mother's wing. 

" I think Jack Frost will come to-night," said one tree to 
another, as the shadows deepened. 

When the sun rose next morning it set millions of tiny 
diamond eyes to blinking in its light. 

"Oh, see!" cried the children. "How pretty the world 
looks, and our old peach tree has a whole overcoat of frost." 
But they did not see the one foolish little blossom hanging 
dead upon the tree. 

Hblem E. Wright- 
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THE TWO SEKDS. 




ONG, long ago, two seeds lay beside , 
^ each other in rhe earth, waiting;: it 
was cold and rather wearisome, and. 
to pass away the time, the one found 
nitans to speak to the other. 

■■ What are you going to be ? " said 
the one. 
" I don't know." answered the other. 
" For me," repHed the first, "' I mean to be 
a rose. There is nothing like a splendid rose. 
Everybody will love me then." 

"It's all right," whispered the second; and that was all 
it could say ; for somehow when it had said that, it felt as 
if all the words in the world were used up. So they were 
silent again for a day or two. 

"Oh, dear!" cried the first, "I have had some water. I 
never knew till it was inside me. I'm growing! I'm 
growing ! good-by." 

" Good-by," repeated the other, and lay still and waited 
more than ever. 

The first grew and grew, pushing itself straight up, till 
at last it feit that It was in the open air ; for it could breathe. 
And what a delicious breath it was ! It was rather cold, 
but so refreshine. 
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It could see nothing, for it was not quite a flower yet, only 
a plant. Plants never see till their eyes come. — that is, till 
they open their blossoms, — then they are flowers quite. 

So it grew and grew, and kept its head up very steadily. 
It meant to see the sky the first thing, and leave the earth 
quite behind, as well as beneath it. 

But, somehow or other, — though why it could not tell, — 
it felt very much inclined to crj'. 

At length it opent;d its eye. It was morning, and the 
sky was over Its head. But, alas ! it was no rose, — only a 
tiny white flower. 

It felt yet more Inclined to hang down Its head and crj'. 
But it still resisted, and tried hard to open its eye. and to hold 
its head upright, and to look full at the sky. 

" I will be a Star of Bethlehem at least," said the flower 
to itself. 

But its heart felt very heavy, and a cold wind rushed over 
It, and bowed It down towards the earth. And the flower 
saw that the time of the singing of birds was not come, that 
the snow covered the whole land, and that there was not a 
single flower in sight but it.self. 

And it half closed its leaves in terror and the dismay of 
loneliness. But that instant it remembered what the other 
seed used to say, and it said to itself, " It's all right, I will 
be what I can." 

And thereon it yielded to the wind, drooped its head 
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to the earth, and looked no more to the sky. but on the 
snow. 

And straiy;htway the wind stopped, the cold died away, 
and the snow sparkled like pearls and diamonds. The flower 
knew that it was the holding up of its head that hurt it so, 
and that its body came of snow, and that its name was 
Snowdrop. 

And so it said once more. " It's all right," and waited in 
perfect peace ; all the rest it needed was to hang its head, 
after its nature. 

One day a pale, sad- looking girl, with thin face, larg'e 
eyes, and long white hands, came along the snow where the 
flower grew, hanging her head like the snowdrop. 

She spied it, smiled joyously, and said, "'Ah, my little 
sister, are you come ? '" 

She stooped and plucked the snowdrop. It trembled and 
died in her hand, which was a lieavenly death for a snowdrop : 
for had it not cast a gleam of summer, pale as it had been 
itself, upon the heart of a sick girl ? 

The other seed had a long time to wait; but it did grow 
to be one of the loveliest roses ever seen. And at last it 
had the highest honor ever granted to a flower. 

IJEOBGF, Macdovalh. 
resisted, — acted against. 
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"2. A^^ y°" awake?" whispered a 
little blue crocus to a white 



^^KmBmA I jJuti^^ or\&, who had been sleeping beside 

-^JMfl/^^ /' her under the earth for months. 

^ , I jiJtSB^^^"^ " Yes. wide awake, and warm all 

BCl^ .ftfaW^^^ through. I am sure it must be spring," 
j f/^r the little white one answered. 

*j^ " Oh, yes, this is spring," whispered blue. ■■ Our 
shoots have been out a week, and all that time the sun lias 
felt warm. Suppose we bloom, the earth will be so glad to 
see a flower again." 

"I'm wilhng," said little white crocus. "1 want nothing 
so much as to help make the world beautiful, and tell the 
people spring has come. Let us send round a crocus murmur 
to all the parks and big gardens in the city ; then they will 
know it is time to wake up and bloom." 

" Don't venture out yet," grumbled a tulip from her earth 
bed a few inches below the little crocus. " March is only half 
gone, and you know old Winter will never let him alone. 
There will be very cold winds before April comes. You 
would better stay where you are and keep warm." 

" Dear ! oh, dear ! " sighed blue and white. " we dread 
the freezing winds. Perhaps, Miss Tulip, you are wrong. 1 
am sure we ought to be out." 
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" l^t us venture," urged a tiny pink crocus close by. " We 
can at least show Mr. Winter that spring- has come, and that 
he must go away. Come. let us do our best, and not lie 
afraid of a little cold." 

So a crocuR murmur went round to all the parks and 
gardens in the cit}'. teliin^ the little crocus flowers to wake 
up and bloom. 

The next morning everything was beautified by thousands 
of spring messengers holding up their tiny bell-cups to the 
sun ; some white, some blue, some yellow, and some pink. 

The earth was glad to hold on her breast again such 
beauty. Even the people passing stopped, smiled, and said. 
" A^ow spring has really come," 

Alas ! there was one who gave the flowers no welcome- 
It was Mr. Winter. " I feel inilignant." he complained to 
March. " that such tiny little flowers dare come up and make 
me feel so mucli out of place. Now I suppose I must go ; 
but before I* leave, dear March, you must let me give them 
a fright and a chill." 

" O Mr. Winter! " begged March, shivering and bewil- 
dered ; "please leave me and go away. 1 can't control my 
winds when you keep interfering ; you mix me all up. Here 
you come with snow and cold trying to kill the pretty green 
things that I have had so much trouble to wake out of the 
frozen ground," 

Then Mr. Winter sent a gray snow cloud to cover the 
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5iin, and breatlied an icj' air into the March wind. He laughed 
when a few feathery flakes settled on his nose. 

"Only a day more; give me just one day more, friend 
March." he begged. '■ I will then go and shut myself up 
in my big cave for a long na;j." 

March nodded his consent, and together they started like 
a wild express train. The whole thing was a frolic, after 
all. As the snow covered the flowers it whispered, " Do 
not fear, I will keep yon folded warm until this cold wind 
blows Mr. Winter away." 

The wind was not only merry, but busy also. It blew light 
green into all the willows, red into the maples, a faint white 
into the plum and apple buds: it tore the dead leaves away 
from the sweet arbutus ; it took off men's hats ; and the noses 
and cheeks that came in its way were painted a deep red. 

By night Mr. Winter had departed. A soft breath of April 
filled the air. As it swept gently over the snow, it said, " Melt 
at once ; you are sadly out of place, covering spring flowers." 

Witli the morning came a perfect flood of sunshine and 
warmth, so the birds began to sing. 

" Oh, how glad I am," laughed the little blue crocus, 
" that we came out just when we did I " 

" I'm glad." " And so am 1 glad." " And so are we 
glad," all the others answered. e,.,..«kth mkbideth Keese. 

indignant, — angr}-. 
bewildered, — puzzled. 
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THE FIRST FLOWERS. 

"L^OI^ ^ges on our river borders, 

These tassels in their tawny bloom, 
And willowly studs of downy silver. 
Have prophesied of spring to come. 

For ages have the unbound waters 

Smiled on them from their pebbly hem. 

And the clear carol of the robin 

And song of bluebird welcomed them. 

But never yet from smiling river, 
Or song of early bird, have they 

Been greeted with a gladder welcome 
Than whispers from my heart to-day. 

John Grbbnleaf Whittibk. 

tawny, — dusky yellow, like things tanned, 
prophesied, — foretold. 
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' li HOW THE RAINDROPS AND 
SUNHEAMS HELPED. 

/^NE morning Mother Nature looked about Iier and said, 
"My children have had a nice long rest, and it will do 
them good, for they have a busy summer before them. It is 
time to go to work now, and as some of the babies will 
not go to work till they have to, I must send for my helpers 
at once." 

The long days carried her message, which in our language 
would have read something like this : — 

A/y dear Helpers : Siitiheams iitiil Raimlriips, — 

You are needed down here on earth. It is time to dress my plant 
children, and give them work to do. The birds must be called back 
from the South. The cocoons must be opened, so that my butterflies 
can come ouL 
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I havt to make good soil and gel my clo^'er beds re;idy for the 
honey makers. 

Come al once, as some have been sleeping too long already. Whis- 
per to the trees as you pass that it is time they were budding, Be gentle 
with all. for they are my children, and 1 love them. 

Good-b)', from your 

MuTHKK Nature. 



This she directed to the Sunbeams at Blue Sky Park, 
and to the Raindrops at Cloudland. 

When the message reached these little helpers, they started 
off at once to obey the call. 

The Sim gave such a merry laugh that grandma came to 
the door of the farmhouse and remarked, "' How warm it is 
to-day ; quite like spring ! I believe that I will set out nij' 
geraniums." 

But just then a silvery voic said, "Watt a little while 
longer till we make the ground soft ; " and pop came a raindrop 
upon the old lady's nose. 

She hurried into the house, saying, " What queer weather 
we are having! First sun and then rain." 

Then the raindrops and sunbeams smiled at each other, 
and danced more merrily. They knew what good work they 
were doing to the great brown house where the flowers dwell. 

The tap, tap of the raindrops waked them up ; and when 
they raised their sleepy heads and felt the warm kisses of the 
sunbeams, they were glad and began to grow. 

Soft breezes called to the leaves to come out, and soon 
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tlie brown coats which the trees had worn all winter were 
replaced by new green dresses. 

Pussy Willow and Snowdrop were the first to herald the 
spring, and Crocus and Violet soon iblloweti, Out in the woods 
blossomed tiny pink and white MayHowers, and other little seeds 
burst off their green jackets and sent up green plumes. 

Then Mother Nature called her helpers again, and told them 
to search for the lilies, and dress them in white robes for Easter. 

And so each beautiful flower came again, and the birds 
sang once more, and the children were glad tliat spring had 
come. The little helpers had done their work well, and every 
one thaiiked God for the spring. 



SPRING'S BEACON. 

T^H ROUGH the misty woodlands bare, 

By the meadows brown and dead, 
In the damp and chilly air. 

Stand the maples tipped with red. 

They are flaring signals bright, 

WavVing 'gainst the dull, cold sky, 
Heralding with ruddy light, 
That the cheerful spring is nigh. 

Makgakbt Drianii. 
heralding, — proclaiming. 





"M only a leaf. My home is in one of the 
great trees that grow near the school- 
house. All winter I was wrapped up jn a 
tiny warm blanket, tucked in a little brown 
cradle, and rocked by the winds as they blew. 
Do you believe it, little reader ? What I say 
is true. 

Next fall just break off a branch of a tree, and see whether 
you cannot find a leaf bud on it. It will look like a little 
brown knot. 

Break it of>en. and 
inside you will see some 
soft white down. That is 
the blanket. The brown 
shell that you break is the 
cradle. 

Well, as I was telling 
you, I was rocked all win- 
ter in my cradle on the 
branch. When the warm 

days came, and the soft rains fell, then I grew very fast in- 
deed. I pushed myself out of my cradle, dropped my blanket, 
and showed my pretty green dress to all that came by. 
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Oh. how glad every one was to see me ! And here I am, 
so happy, with my little brothers and sisters about me ! Every 
morning the birds come and sing to ns. The great sun shines 
upon us, and the wind fans us. 

We dance with the wind. We smile back at the bright 
sun. We make a pleasant shade for the. dear birds. Every 
day happy, laughing school children pass under our tree. 

We are always glad to see you, boys and girls — glad to 
see your bright eyes, and hear you say, " How beautiful the 
leaves are!" rehkcca ii. rickopf. 



BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 

'T^^HE little )jirds fly over, 

And oh ! how sweet they sing, 
To tell the happy children 
That once again 'tis spring. 

The alder by the river 

Shakes out her powdery curls, 
The willow buds in silver 

For little boys and girls. 

Here blooms the warm red clover, 
There peeps the' violet blue' 

O happy, happy children ! 

God makes them all ior you. 



Selected. 
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THE WINDMILL. 

r>EHOLD, a giant am I 
Aloft here In my tower, 

With my granite jaws I tievour 
The maize, the wheat, and the rye, 

And grind them into flour. 

I look down over the farms ; 
In the fields of grain I see 
Tlie har\'est that is to be ; 
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And I fling to the air my arms. 
For I know it Is all for me. 

I hear the sound of flails, 

Far off. from the threshing floors 

111 barns with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails 

Louder and louder roars, 

1 stand here in my place, 

With my feet on the rock below, 

And whichever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive. 

My master, the miller, stands 

And feeds me with his hands ; 
For he knows who makes him thrive, 

Who makes him lord of lands. 

Ow Sundays I take my rest; 

Church-going bells begin 

Their low, melodious din ; 
I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfkli.ow. 

flails, — instruments for threshing grain. 
melodious, — musical. 
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NAUGHTY NORTH WIND. 



'•\1/'HEW! Wln;w! Whew!" cried North Wind, as he 
came rushing down from his home among the icebergs 
and snowdrifts, lo our own land with its budding trees and 
flowers. 

The blossoms hung their pretty heads. The little leaves 
withered awa)'. Robin and Bluebird shivered in their nests, 
and longed for the sunny south again. 

Bunny and Chip ran chattering back to their nests In a 
hollow tree, saying. " We'll wait till winter has gone, before 
we venture out again." 

"O brother, what have you done?" sobbed South Wind. 
"Queen Spring is coming to visit us. Sister Rain. Brother 
Sunshine and I have wakened the sleeping buds and blossoms, 
that the earth may be bright and beautiful when she appears. 
Please go home." 

■' I don't care for Queen Spring, nor for your buds and 
blossoms either." replied North Wind. "Father vEolus let 
me come here, and I'm going to enjoy myself. Whew! 
Whew ! Whew ! " 

As he rushed on, flower after flower drooped its head never 
to raise it again. Only the evergreens were unharmed by the 
North Wind's icy breath. 

When the next morning dawned. King Sol looked down 
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Upon a pitiful sight, indeed. Every flower, every leaf, every 
blade of grass, lay blackened and dead. 

South Wind was heartbroken, and called upon Rain and 
Sunshine to help her drive North Wind back to his home. 

North Wind, surly and rough, refused to move. 

" South Wind," said Sunshine, " let us go tell FaUier 
/Eolus." Away sped the brotlier and sister to the cave 
by the moaning sea. 

" Father," they cried in a breath, " North Wind has been 
so naught}'." Then they poured forth the whole story of 
North Wind's pranks. 

" North Wind," thundered the mighty voice of King yEolus, 
" come here." 

Trembling and afraid, North Wind entered the cave. 

'■Now, my boy," said his father, "I have heard of the 
mischief you have wrought. You must be punished for your 
unkindness to your brother and sisters. It is true, I let 
you go out to them, but what for? To dry up the ground 
that the little seeds might not decay and die, and to make 
it fit for the farmer to plow. Then, too, I told you to cleanse 
the air that it might be better for man and beast to breathe. 

"Instead of obeying me, what have you done? Blighted 
the whole earth ! For this you must suffer. Hereafter, West 
Wind must take your turn in visiting the world. He will do 
your work quite as well as you do it, and will harm no 



living thing. 
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■' For six months you niusi stay with me. Only when flower 

and leaf and song bird have hidiien their heads, may you go 

forth. Then your icy breath and rough ways can harm 

no one." _, , , . ^ , 

^olus, — father of the ivmds. 




HELIOS. 



THE KING OK THE SUN. 



T TELIOS is king of the sun. Each morning he appears 

In the east standing in a chariot drawn by four white 

horses. They are so fierce that no other hand than his dare 

drive them. On his brow is a crown of gold. He travels, 
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not across the earth, as you might suppose, but across 
the sky. 

In the morning, if you look in the eastern sky, as Helios 
is about to start on his journey, you will see the clouds tinted 
with red and gold. Who does this, do you think ? Not Helios, 
but his sister Eos. Each morning she parts the curtain of 
clouds through which her brother will pass. As she does so, 
her rosy fingers tint the clouds with brilliant crimson. As 
Helios bursts forth in all his glor)-, Eos disappears. 

When, tired and weary in the evening, he sinks to rest, 
his faithful sister again comes to his side, parting the clouds 
to make way for his chariot. Once more her rosy fingers 
tint the clouds crimson and gold, as through the path thus 
opened. King Helios makes his way. 

chariot, — a carriage of state. 



SWEET AND LOW. 

OWEET and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea. 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 

W^ind of the western sea ; 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one. sleeps. 
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Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon. 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my httle one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep, 

Alfkuu Tsnnvson. 



A LEGEND OF THE SOUTH WIND. 
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'HE lazy, soft-eyed South Wind lay upon 
his couch of cloud mist, and looked 
away to the distant north. 

He sang softly to himself as he sang 
to and fro, and wondered what there might 
be of joy and beauty away off toward the 
northern sky. 

And as he looked, he saw a great field ; 
and among its waving grasses were bright 
yellow flowers, shining like bits of gold, 
" They are like my own soft yellow light," thought the 
.South Wind; '"the soft yellow light with which I mellow 
fields, and hills, and valleys, and dales, when the Indian sum- 
mer broods over the earth. But I wonder, wonder what the 
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little yellow tlower is, whence it came and whitlier 
it will go," 

But the South Wind was indolent ; he won- 
dered and he dreamed, but never once did he 
rise from his soft cloud-mist couch. 

One morning- he looked again toward the 
north, and lo, a change had cnnie upon the 
field of golden flowers. 

The rich yellpw had disappeared : and in 
place of the golden crowns each flower shone 
fleecy white, among the waving grasses. 

"Alas, alas," the South Wind sighed; "my 
brother, the North Wind, has wrought this 
change. He has touched the heads iif these 
golden flowers with liis icy breath. 

" Why need he blight the summer fields ? 
why need he rob them of their beauty ? " 

And as South Wind sighed, there was a 
flutter among the flowers and grasses in all 
the sunny fields ; their heads waved to and fro, 
and the grasses whispered softly to one another. 

Then even while the South Wind looked, 
behold the little shining white crowns disap- 
peared. It was a strange change. The South 
Wind could not understand, but the air for 
miles and miles around was filled with tiny 
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white-winged filaments ; and tiiey flew hither and thither, ris- 
ing and falling with the wind, and frnlicking only the faster 
when the sad South Wind sighed. 

"The dandelion seeds are looking fur a place to sleep 
through the winter." said the little Red Children. ■■See how 
the South Wind helps them." 

But the South Wind said, "What do the children mean? 
It is very strange." m^«^ j.. p^^^. 

Blaments, — the thread-like parts of the stamen that support the anther. 



WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND? 

ATI/HO has seen the wind? 

Neither I nor you : 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 



Who has seen the wind ? 

Neither you nor I ; 
But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

Christina Rossbtti, 
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SHOWER AND FLOWER. 

■pvOWN the little drops patter, 
Making a musical clatter ; 
Out of the clouds they throng: 
Freshness of heaven they scatter 

Little dark rootlets among. 
"Coming to visit you, Posies! 

Open your hearts to us, Roses!" 
That is the Raindrops' song. 



Up the little seed rises ; 
Buds of ali colors and sizes . 

Clamber up out of the groimd. 
Gently the blue sky surprises 
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The earth with that soft rushing sound. 
"Welcome!" the brown Ix^es are humming; 
"Come! for we wait for your coming!" 
Whisper the wild /lowers around. 

" Shower, it is pleasant to hear you ! 
Flower, it is sweet to be near you I - 

This Is the song everywhere. 
Listen ! the music will cheer you ! 

Raindrop and blossom so fair 
Gladly are meeting together 

Out In the beautiful weather: 

Oh. the sweet song In the air! 

Lucv Larl-oh. 



WONDERFUL. 

'■ TSNT it wonderful when you think. 

How a little seed asleep, 
Out of the earth new life will drink. 

And carefully upward creep?" 

A seed we say is a simple thing. 

The germ of a flower or weed, — 
But all Earth's workmen, laboring. 
With all the help that wealth could bring, 
Never could make a seed. 

JutUN S. Cirn.B>f. 
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THE LITTLE SEED. 

TI7AR down in 
Mother Earth 
tiny seed was 
sleeping, safely 
[wrapped in a warm brown jacket. The little 
'seed had been asleep for a long, long time, and 
now somebody thought it was time to wake up. 
This somebody was an earthworm that lived 
close by. He had been creeping about, and 
; found that all the seeds in the neighborhood 
Iliad roused themselves. They were pushing 
itheir roots down into the earth, and lifting their 
[heads up tlirough the soil into the bright sun- 
j-shine and fresh air. 

So when the worm saw this little .seed still 
[sleeping, he cried, "Oh, you lazy fellow, wake 
Up! all the seeds are awake and growing, and 
you have slept long enough ! "' 

■' But how can I grow or move at all in this 
tight brown jacket ? " said the seed in a drowsy tone. 

"Why, push it off; that's the way the other seeds have 
done. Just move about a little and it will come off." 

The little seed tried, but the tough jacket wouldn't break. 
All the time the worm was telling him how happy the other 
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seeds were, now that they had lifted their heads into the sun- 
shine. 

■'Oh dear, oh dear!" said the seed, "what shall I do? 
I can't break this jacket, and 1 shall never see the beautiful 
sunshine. Besides, I am so sleepy I can't keep awake any 

longer." and he fell asleep again. 
■■ The lazy fellow," thought 
the earthworm ; " but it is 
strange that the other seeds 
shed their jackets so easily. Who 
conld have helped them. I wonder?" 

The little seed slept soundly for a 
long time. At last he awoke and 
found his jacket soft and wet, instead 
of hard and dry. When he moved 
about it gave way entirely and dropped 

Then he felt so warm and happy 

that he cried, '■ I really believe I am 

going to grow after all. Who helped 

me take off my jacket, and who woke me, 1 wonder ? I don't 

see any one near by." 

" I woke yon," said a soft voice close by. " I am a sun- 
beam. I came down to wake you, and my friends, the rain- 
drops, moistened your jacket, so that you might find it ready 
to slip off." 
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" Oh, thank you," said the seed. " you're all very kind. 
Will you help me grow into a plant, too ? " 

■' Yes," said the sunbeam, " I'll come as often as I can to 
help you, and the raindrops will come, too. If you work hard, 
with our help you will become a beautiful plant. I'm sure." 

" But," said the seed, " how did you know tliat I was sleep- 
ing here ? Could you see me ? " 

" No," said the sunbeam, "but my Father could. He looked 
on from His home in heaven. He saw you beneath the ground 
trjnng to grow. He called the raindrops to Him and said, 
' One of my seed children is sleeping down there, and he wants 
to grow. Go down and help him, and tell the sunbeams to 
follow you and wake tlie seed, so that he may begin to grow as 
soon as he will.' " 

" How kind He is," said the seed ; " if He had not seen me 
sleeping here I should always have been a brown seed. I sup- 
pose, Who is your kind Father ? " 

" He is your Father, too ; He is every one's Father, and 
takes care of everj'thing. Nothing could live without Him." 

" How can I thank Him?" said the seed. "What can I do 
that will please Him very much ? " 

" Grow into the best plant that you possibly can," said the 
sunbeam ; '■ that will please him most of all.'' 

So the seed grew into a beautiful vine. He climbed higher 
and higher toward the heavens, from which the Father smiled 
down upon him to reward his labor. ANNreE. Pousland. 
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THE SEED. 



AS wonderful things are hidden 
awa)' 
^^ In the heart of a little brown 
|f^^. seed. 

'- ' t As ever were found in the fairy 
.#j>; nut 

^r ' ^^ which children sometimes 

read. 



Over its prettj." shining coat 

We sprinkle the earth so brown, 

And the sunshine warms its lowly bed. 
And the rain comes dropping down. 

Patter, patter, the soft, warm rain 

Knocks at the tiny door, 
And two little heads come peeping out, 
Like a story in fairj' lore. 



\ 
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feiry lore, — fairy learning. 
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FIVE PEAS IN 
A POD. 

NCE upon a time a pea 

vine grew in an old 
garden. Tliere u-ere many 
little pod houses upon its 
green stems, and in every house 
lived a large family of pea chil- 
dren. 

In all the homes but one, the 
children were happy and con- 
tented. Had you lived next door 
to that house, you would often 
have heard them complain. 

"Oh, dear." one would mur- 
mur, " this pod is so dark." "And 
it's very small," another would say. "And we can't see any- 
thing but the green walls of our house. 1 believe there is a 
beautiful world outside, and I should like to see it." a third 
would add. One was once even heard to say, "This house is 
so crowded I'm going to run away." 

But no matter how much they complained, one little pea 
down at the end ot the pod never said a word. 
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One day a boy came along and picked the pod. As he 
shelled the peas, they heard him say, " Here are five fine large 
peas for my shooter." " Now." thought these foolish little peas. 
■' we shall see the world ! " 

'riie boy shot the first pea. " Up, up 1 go," it said. " How 
pleasant it Is, only It makes me dizzy. I'm afraid I'm sick." It 
gasped, as it fell to the ground and rolled away. 

The boy shot another. It, too, thought it was going on a 
long journey ; but In a moment It fell Into the creek, and was 



never seen again. 



The third was dropped by the buy as he was abfjut to put 
it into the shooter. 

The fourth fell into the gutter. Tliere It lay, and swelled. 
and swelled, until it thought there never was a pea so large. 

What became of the little pea that never complained? It 
landed on an old window sill on some damp moss and earth. 
There it lay for many long days, — happy and contented. 

One day a wonderful change came over it. Two little leaves 
came up into the sunlight, and a little root went down into the 
soil. The little pea had become a vine. How happy it was! 
It grew and grew until it was tali enough to look into the 
window. 

It peeped into the room one day. and there it saw a little 
sick girl. It nodded its bright little head, and then laughed 
aloud as the child called, " Mother, mother, come see this pretty 
pea vine. Now I shall have company when you go out to work." 
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The little vine tried very liard to grow tall and strong. Day 
by day as it grew larger, the sick child grew better. At last 
she was well enough to go out. That clay the [jea vine blos- 
somed. 



Adapted frotn HANS CUklsrlAN Aniikkskn. 




SIR ROBIN. 



"D OLUCKING robin is here again. 

What does he care for the April rain? 
Care for it ? Glad of it. Doesn't he know, 
That the April rain carries off the snow, 
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And coaxes out leaves to shadow his nest, 
And washes Iiis pretty red Easier vest. 

And makes tht; juice of the cherrj' sweet, 
For his hniigrj' little robins to eat? 

"Ha! lia ! ha!" hear the jolly bird laugh, 
■■ That isn't the best i^i the storj- by half! " 

Gentleman Robin, he walks up and down. 

Dressed in orange-tawny and black and brown. 
Though his eye is so proud and his step so firm. 

He can always stoop to pick up a worm. 
With a twist of his head, and a strut and a hop, 

To his Robin-wife in the peach-tree top. 
Chirping her heart out, he calls, " My dear, 

You don't earn your living! Come here! Come here! 
Ha! ha! ha! Life is lovely and sweet; 

But what would It be if we'd nothing to eat?" 



Robin, Sir Robin, gay, n^d-vested knight, 

Now you have come to us, summer's in sight. 
You never dream of the wonders you bring, — 

Visions that follow the flash of your wing. 
How all the beautiful By-and-by 

Around you and after you seems to fly! 
Sing on, or eat on, as pleases your mind ! 

Well have you earned everj' morsel you find. 
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"Ay! Ha! ha! ha! ha!" whistles Robin. ■■ My dear, 
Let us all take our own choice of good cheer ! " 

L('i.-¥ Larcom. 

knight, — a man advanced to a certain rank, having " Sir " placed before 
his name, visions, — sights, morsel, — a mouthful. 




THE BROOK WITHOUT A BLESSING. 

" A "X TELL, good-by," said the brook to the spring; "I am 
in a great hurrj' to get to the river. It's a beauti- 
ful morning, and I shall run straight down the mountain, I 
have no time to go turning and twisting about, like my sis- 
ter, over there." 

" The shortest way is not always the best," replied the 
spring. ■' If you take a straight line through everything, you 
will miss a great many pleasant places." 

"Never mind, I want to get to the river. If I reach it 
safely and quickly, it does not matter what I miss." 
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■' Yes, it does ; you'll tall into the river without a bless- 
ing, and not a Hower will be sorry when you're gone." 

The brook only laughed, and rippled away in the sun- 
shine. ■' Come and bathe my roots." called a daisy, as he ran 
past her like a thread of silver shining in the grass. 

■■ What ! lose a minute, and make a curve in my course 
for the sake of a little flower like you ? Nonsense ! " cried 
the brook ; " wait till the dew comes down to-night." 

■■ Cool my leaves for me," said a young birch tree. '• I've 
stood here in the sun for a long time." 

"I cannot take such a jump over those great rocks." said 
the brook. " There is my sister ; ask her to come round 
your way." But the sister had other leaves to con), and she 
could not help all the thirsty trees. 

Quickly down the mountain went the selfish brook, with 
no care but for his own will and pleasure; and the Howers 
and leaves called to him in vain. 

His sister did what she could, and her course was very 
winding ; for whenever a Hower spoke to her, she turned 
aside to listen, and the grateful blossoms showered dew-drops 
over her as she passed by. 

The trees bent down to shade her from the sun as she 
came near to bathe their roots and cool their hot leaves. She 
flowed so quietly down into the river at last that her brother 
never knew she was there, until the river called her by name. 

" What have you done since you left the spring?" he said. 
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'I'he little brook replied tlial she was sorry slie had been so 
long on the way, but there were so many thirsty flowers to 
whom she gave a drink. 




Then a sweet sound like beautiful music came floating 
through the air, and the river said, '" Listen ! the voices of 
the flowers arc singing your praises, because you waited and 
flowed slowly for their sake." 

Then he asked the other brook what he had done on his 
journey down tlie mountain, and all the brook could say was 
that he had hurried and come the shortest way. 

" The grass is no greener, and the flowers are no fresher 
along your course," said the river. "You have come down 
to me, but you are not welcome. You are unkind and self- 
ish, — a brook without a blessing." 

Hbleh L. Taylor. 
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LEGEND OF THE RAINBOW. 

^1 7HEN the little Itniian boy, Hiawatha, saw the rainbow 

in the heavens, he whispered to his grandmother. 

"What is that, Nokomis?" And the good Nokomis answered: 

" Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the wild flowers of the forest. 
All the lilies of the prairie. 
When on earth they fade and perish. 
Blossom in that heaven above us. 



THE RAINBOW QUEEN. 

A GREAT many years ago, when even grown-up people 

were not very wise, they used to look up to the mountain 
tops, and wonder if they reached to the sky. 

Sometimes a big cloud would rest upon a mountain top, 
and the sun shining upon it. would make it look like gold. 

Sometimes rain would fall from a cloud even while the 
sun shone upon it. and then the beautiful rainbow would 
shine out. 

By and by the people began to think a great king dwelt 
upon the mountain top. They thought the golden cloud 
was his palace. 
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Of course tnere was a beautiful queen ui the golden palace ; 
and she had princes and princesses about her, who loved her 
and were always glad to serve lier. 

But of all the princesses, none was so beautiful as Iris. 
For her the queen made the rainbow bridge, and no one but 
Iris was allowed to step upon tlie beautiful arch. 

One beautiful evening, when the sun was sinking behind 
the hills, and the sky was red and purple, the queen called 
the Princess Iris to her. 

" Go, dear Iris," said she, " down to the King of Dreamland, 
and gather happy dreams for me. There are sorrowful people 
down upon the earth, and I would send joy into their dreai^s 
to make them happy." 

Then Iris wrapped herself in a red and purple cloud, and 
stepped into her golden chariot, drawn by two handsome pea- 
cocks, whose splendid tails, spread out in the sun, shone like 
the colors of tlie rainbow itself. 

Down the rainbow bridge she sped, to the dark, dismal 
cave where the old king dwelt. Sometimes he was very gruff; 
but when Iris entered, the cave grew light and was filled with 
beautiful color. 

The old king smiled — how could he help it when Iris 
was so sweet and beautiful ? 

He gave the princess the very happiest dream he had. 
and away she sped up the rainbow bridge again. 

Then the sun went down into the blue waters, and the 
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rainbow bridge faded away, llie clouds fell asleep, and the 
bright stars peeped out. 

And down on the earth many a tired being dreamed happy 
dreams all night long, and woke up in the morning glad and 
cheerful. 

The Princess Iris loved to wander up and down the earth, 
and look into the bright waters of the lakes and rivers. She 
loved the waters, for in them she could always see the bright 
rainbow colors of her own magic bridge. 

She wore the water drops In her hair. She strung them 
upon a thread of gold, and hung them around her neck. She 
wound them around her snow-white arms. 

She liked to shake them out from the clouds, and see them 
sparkle in the light as they went tumbling down upon the 
earth. 

And one day she found by the side of the lake some 
rich, blue flowers, growing tall and stately. "As blue as the 
blue waters of the sea," she cried. 

She bent over the bright blue flowers and touched their 
petals. Down from her hair the raindrops fell — straight down 
upon one petal of every Hower. 

And there they are. sparkling and shining to this day. 
showing the colors of the rainbow when the warm sun shines 
down upon them. 

One day some children went down by the water to pla)'. 
They had sharp, bright eyes, as blue as the flower itsell. 
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"See, see!" ihey cried, "a blue flower, as blue as ilie blue 
in the rainbow." 

"And see — !ris herself lias been here! Here are her 
own beautiful colors. She must have left her kiss upon the 
petals." 

And so the tall blue flower that grows by the water's edge, 
half hidden among its own sword-like leaves, has been called 
the Iris by children ever since, in memory of Iris, the rainbow 

^l"^^"- JrraugrU 6y Maha L. I'rATT. 



WAITING FOR MAY. 

'P'ROiM out his hive there came a bee ; 

"Has spring-time come or not?" said he. 
Alone within a garden bed 
A small, pale snowdrop raised its head; 
" Tis March, this tells me," said the bee ; 
The day is chill, although 'tis sunny. 
And icy cold this snowdrop's honey." 



WAITING FOR MA Y. 

Again came humming forth the bee. 

"What month is with us now?" said he. 

Gay crocus blossoms, bhie and white 

And yellow, opened to the light. 

" It must be April." said the bee ; 

"I'll taste these flowers (the day is sunny). 

But wait before 1 gather honey." 



/o 



Once more came out the waiting bee, 
" 'Tis come. I smell the spring!" said he. 
The violets were all in bloom, 
The lilac tossed a purple plume, 
The daff'dil wore a yellow crown, 
The cherry tree, a snow white gown. 
And by the brookside, wet witli dew, 
The early wild wake-robins grew. 
" It is the May time! " said the bee. 
" The queen of all the months for me ; 
The flowers are here, the sky is sunny. 
'Tis now my time to gather honey." 

Marian Done las. 
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WAIT ANU SEE. 



OPRING was criming! All the birds knew it. and were 
getting ready for their long journey north. The blue- 
birds and robins were going first, as they always do. and the 
rest would soon follow. 

One pair of robins conid not wait for the others, but 
started first, for they were in a great hurry to get to house- 
keeping. 

■■Shall we build again in that same apple tree where we 
were last spring ? " asked the father robin. And his mate 
said, " Oh, yes! that is such a comfortable tree; and there is 
a little one close by that has never blossomed, where the 
children can learn to fly." 

So they came to the orchard, and built their nest. Soon 
four pretty blue eggs might have been seen in it. 

One day, as Mrs. Robin was sitting on her eggs, she hap- 
pened to look at the little apple tree close by. and what did 
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she see? Why. yes, she couldn't be mistaken; there were 
blossom-buds on a little tree where there had never been 
anything but leaf-buds before! A few more days and the 
little tree was full of blossoms. A liappier little tree than it 
was you couldn't find in all 
the orchard. 

But it was not many 
days after that a high wind 
came which blew all night. 
In the morning. — O dear! 
the blossoms had all been 
blown off from the poor lit- 
tle tree. It felt so sorry ! 

■■All gone, every one of my beautiful blossoms! " It said. 
"And I never had any before ! Oh, why did they go away?" 
But the wiser mother robin comforted the tree. 

"See," she said, "I have something to show you. Do 
you remember my pretty blue eggs? They are all gone too. 

but see ! " 

The tree looked into the nest. Four bare litde robins 

were there now instead of the eggs. 

'■ What ugly creatures ! " said the tree. 
. " Well, they aren't as pretty as my eggs were," said the 
robin ; " but then your blossoms were prettier than those little 
creen knobs which you have now where they were. Let's 
wait a little, and not worry. We are always taken care of." 
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And the tree did as it was told. It didn't worry nor fret. 
but stood patiently waiting tlirough long sunny days and cool 
dewy nights. The little robins grew large and strong and 
beautiful, and the tree's little green knobs grew large too. 

One day the happy litUe robins fiew away. That verj- 
day the tree saw that the knobs were not green any longer. 
but changing to a beautiful red. 

The farmer who owned the orchard looked at the tree. 
and said, " What a fine tree ! and what a good crop I shall 
get for the first year!" 

And the mother robin said, " My eggs are gone, and your 
blossoms are gone, but haven't we both something better? 
Always when you lose one thing you will get something 
better, if you are patient." 

And the little tree waved its branches, and stood straighter 

than ever for joy. 

Theresa Soulr. 
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THE BUTTERCUP. 

/^H, bravely she iiolds up, 

To catch the sun and dew. 
And sometimes raindrops, too, 
Her liny golden cup. 

She needs the clouds and rain. 

To make her brightest flowers, 

For her life, just as ours. 
Can grow because of pain ! 

Makgakbt Deland. 



' I "HE year's at the spring, 

And day's at the morn; 
Morning's at seven ; 

The hillside's dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing ; 

The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's i(i His heaven — 

All's right with the world. 



V 



Robert Bkowninc. 
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LITTLE STRAWBERRY BLOSSOM. 



TART ONE. 

N a damp green spot in the midsl of 
a wood, hidden away from the light 
by a number of ferns, there 
grew a little while strawberry- 
blossom. 

Its many broad leaves only 
made it seem smaller and paler. 
The tall ferns and the fox- 
gloves growing round hardly ever no- 
ticed the poor little pale thing. "It 
seems scarcely worth while," they would 
say, "to have so many leaves for sn small a flower." 

When she heard remarks of this kind the little blossom felt 
sad. " I wonder why I grow at all ? " she said to herself. " It 
is very dark and lonely, and nobody loves me." 

One day a child came and gathered an armful of fresh green 
ferns, and then, at last, a bright sunbeam found its way in 
through the break in the ferns. It lighted on the head of 
the tiny flower, making it glisten like a dewdrop or a pearl. 

'■ I love you. little Strawberry Blossom, — I love you," 
whispered the sunbeam ; but the poor little flower had lived 
so long unnoticed that she could not believe this. 
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"Not me, kind Sunbeam," she said, — "surely it must be 
the foxglove, the queen of the woods, with her pretty crimson 
bells, or the lovely wild rose, climbing close bj." 

" No, little Strawberry Blossom," said the sunbeam ; ■■ it is 
you that I love. You are so gentle and modest that I had 
hard work to find you, but now 1 shall come often, and stay 
with you all day long." 

When the other plants saw the sunbeam take so much 
notice of Strawberry Blossom, they laughed and mocked at 
her ; but she was too happy to care. 

All the long, hot summer day the sunbeam staid with her; 
and when he said " Good night" he promised to return the 
next morning. 

That night a glow-worm, passing by. stopped to speak to 
her. " Oh, Glow-worm," she said, " I am so happy ! A sun- 
beam has come, — a real pretty sunbeam, — and he says he 
loves me, though I am such a tiny flower ; and he is coming 
again to-morrow ! " 

'■ Hum!" said the glow-worm, who had seen a great deal 
of life ; ■' don't be too sure of that. The sunbeam is a great 
traveler, and Is not always to be depended upon." 

" But he told me he would come," said little Strawberry 
Blossom ; " and he is so good, I am sure he will keep his 
word." 

"Well," said the glow-worm, " 1 don't know much about 
him ; I am better acquainted with his cousins, the moonbeams. 
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I only gave you a word of friendly warning. My advice to you 
is, to go to sleep and forget all about him, Good night," 



PART TWO. 

Little Strawberry Blossom went to sleep, and dreamed a 
bright, happy dream. But, behold ! next morning when she 
awoke, it was even duller and darker than usual : no sunbeam 
was there. 

In truth, it was raining hard ; and the drops pattered through 
the ferns all around her head, but she did not quite know it was 
rain. ■' Kind leaves," she said, " are you weeping for me ? " and 
at this they all laughed. 

" No, no, little Strawberry Blossom ! " they said ; " we don't 
waste our tears on such a poor silly little thing as you. Did 
you really think that your fine visitor would come back ? " 

Little Strawberry Blossom was heart-broken. She could 
not see beyond her green leaves, and did not know that the 
sun was even then struggling through the clouds. 

At last he burst forth in all his splendor ; the drops ol 
rain caught the sun's rays as they passed, and there rose over 
the wood a beautiful rainbow. 

Little Strawberry Blossom could not see the many-colored 
bow, but soon she saw her own sunbeam creeping through 
the dripping ferns. 

"Ah, little one," he said, "did you think I had forgotten 
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you?" and as she hung her head with shame at having 
doubted him. he said kindly. " You should have had more 
faith, little Strawberry Blossom. I was oidy waiting my time." 

All through the bright summer days the sunbeam came 
again and again ; and surrounded by warmth and love, little 
Strawberry Blossom grew until she was no longer a pale, 
sickly flower, but a beautiful crimson berry, shining like a 
ruby in a setting of emeralds. 

Even '■he plants around could not help but admire her, 
and said among themselves, " What can have happened to 
little Strawberry Blossom? She is quite changed." 

" I will tell you who sent me to you," whispered the 
sunbeam. " It was the glorious Sun himself. He is always 
there, high up in the sky, watching over all ; and he sends 
his children, the sunbeams, to brighten and make glad the 
earth." 
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THE BIRDS' BALL. 

CPRING said, ■• I have decided. Mother Nature, to give 

a birds' ball." 

" What a good time they will have ! " exclaimed Dame 
Nature. 

"There ought to be Howers everywhere." suggested Spring. 

"Yes, indeed." said Dame Nature, "we will have flowers 
and refreshments everywhere." 

And then Dame Nature and .Spring went to work ; and 
such a busy, joyous time as they had getting ready for the 
birds' ball. It was no trouble, either, for all things wanted 
to help. 

"What can we do?" said the breezes. 

" Carry the word to the flowers," said Dame Nature, "and 
ask them to have their fairest blossoms ready to open on the 
day of the ball." 
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"Can we do anything?" said tlie rain clouds. 
■Yes, indeed. yoLi can," said Dame Nature. "I want you 
to send down gentle little showers to water the flowers and 
grass." 

" We are sure it will not do to have rain all the time," 
said the sunbeams quickly. "We want to help, too." 

" We can't get on without the bright sunbeams," said Dame 
Nature. "You must shine and shine, and do your best to 
help everything grow." 

Then Spring said, "As we have no nightingales, how are 
we to send out the invitations? You know the song says: 

"Spring once said to' the nightingale, 
' 1 wish to give you birds a ball 1 
Pray, now ask the birdies all, 
The birds and birdies, great and small.'" 

"We have no nightingales in America; but we do have 
carrier pigeons, who know how to carry messages, and who 
can fly very swiftly. We will send them," said Dame Nature. 

So the carrier pigeon took the invitation to the birds. Not 
one was overlooked, although some lived high up in the trees, 
some low down among the bushes, some in the deep forests, 
and others near the hou.ses. 

At last the day of the ball arrived ; and as the sun came 
up above the horizon, he shone upon an earth decked with 
flowers that were jeweled witli dewdrops, which sparkled in 
the sunlight like diamonds. 



\ 
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And the birds were singing, — hundreds and hundreds of 
them, each his own song, with all his might and main, and 
maliing altogether a most jubilant chorus. 

As tlie sun came up higher, Dame Nature was lieard to 
say, ■' I have provided refreshments of ever)- kind. I hope 
the birds will help themselves to whatever they like best 
to eat. " 

And then such a twittering and chirruping was heard I 
The robins went after worms ; the humming birds sipped nectar 
from the flowers ; the woodpeckers ran up and down the 
trees after grubs ; the flycatchers darted round in the air after 
insects. They all found that Dame Nature had done jufil 
what she said she would, and each bird had what he liked 
best to eat. 

Then they danced. 

"Tliey danced all day till the sun was low; 
The mother birds prepared to go ; 
Then one and all, both great and small, 
Flew home to their nests from the birdies' ball." 

Spring was happy as she traveled farther north that 
night, for nothing pleased her more than to make the world 
a gay and cheerful place. 

But the owl was not happy, " Why didn't you ask me to 
your ball?" hooted he crossly, 

" We tried to," said the Spring, " but you were sound 
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asleep. Why don't you give one yourself at night, when you 
are awake ? " 

" That's just what I will do," said the owl, so pleased with 
the suggestion that he forgot to be cross. "I will give a 
midsummer-night's party, just as soon as the frogs begin to 
croak, and the fireflies come." 

MaKY HBLKN I'lSKK. 




HIAWATHA AND THE BIRDS. 

T^HEN the little Hiawatha 

Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
How they hid themselves in winter. 
Talked with them whene'er he met them, 
Called them " Hiawatha's Chickens." 

Henhv Wadsworth Loncfbllow. 
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BIRDS' NESTS. 

'~r*HE skylark's nest among the grass 

And waving corn is found ; 
Tlie robin's on a shady bank. 
With oak leaves strewed around. 

The wren builds in an ivied thorn 
Or old and ruined wall ; 
The mossy nest, so covered in, 
You scarce can see at all. 

The martins build their nests of clay 
In rows beneath the eaves ; 
The silvery lichens, moss and hair 
The chaffinch interweaves. 

Tile cuckoo makes no nest at all; 
But through the wood she strays 
Until she finds one snug and warm, 
And there her eggs she lays. 



The sparrow has a nest of hay. 
With feathers warmly lined ; 
The ring-dove's careless nest of sticks 
On lofty trees we find. 

Rooks build together in a wood, 

And often disagree ; 

The owl will build inside a barn 

Or in a hollow tree. 

Birds build their nests from year to year 

According to their kind — 
Some verj- neat and beautiful ; 
Some simpler ones wc find. 

The habits of each little bird, 

And all its patient skill, 

Are surely taught by God himself, . . 

And ordered by His will. 

Childnii'i Biiok ef Poetry. 
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MAISIK'S 

DECORATION 

DAY. 

riTLE Maisie trotted after the 
procession and her tiny hands 
were running over with pansies. 
"The cemetery is full of 
flowers," she whispered to her- 
self, peeping in. "There isn't 
any room for mine." 
Then a bright thought came to her, 
and made two little dimples in her 
round plump cheeks. 

"Oh, I know!" she said. "I'll 
decorate poor old Mr. Moon. That 
will be nicer than laying my flowers 
in the cemetery," 
^ So she went hop, skip, and jump to 

a little black house, where an old man 
with only one arm was sitting on the doorstep. 

"I've come to decorate you, Mr. Moon." she said, quite 
soberly, 

"Why. Pussy, what do you mean?" said Mr. Moon, look- 
ing surprised. 
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" 'Cause your arm got lost in the war, " Maisie went on, 
" and so I'm going to put some fiowers on you." 

Then she pinned a bunch of great bhte pansies on his 
old blue coat, and stuck pansies in the band of his rusty hat; 
first a velvety black pansy, then a lovely white one, and so 
on all around. And the pansies looked up at Maisie as 
though they were smiling. 

"How did your arm get lost?" she asked, fastening the 
prettiest pansies of all on his empty sleeve. 

"Why, you see," said Mr. Moon, "one night I was in a 
wood with a lot of other soldiers. The sharpshooters had lit 
great fires to see us better. But we all hid as well as we 
could, each man behind a tree." 

"As when we play hide-and-coop," said Maisie, nodding 
her head. 

" Yes, but this was a pretty loud kind of cooping, for at 
every movement — bang! would go some gun behind a tree. 
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Nobody was to be seen, nothing but the long black shadows of 
the pine trees; it looked as though I were alone in the wood." 
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"Oh, dear," said Maisie, "weren't you afraid?" 

"I wish I had been a Uttle more afraid." said Mr. Moon. 
" I was in too much of a hurry to load my gun. and I put out 
my (;lbow just a little from behind the tree. Some sliarp- 
shooters spied it, and that is the reason Mother Moon lias 
to knit only one mitten for me." 

"Well. Mr. Moon." said Maisie, "I am sorrj- yoii lost 
your arm ; but I'm glad you fought for your countrj'. "cause 
if I didn't have any country, I don't know where I could 
ive. 

"Yes, I wish I had my arm." said the old man. with a 
queer smile. " But I would rather have a country, after all." 

EUIABKTH HOWLANT. ThIOMAS. 



SLEEP. .SOLDIER. SLEEP. 

CLEEP. soldier, sleep! 

Thy worU is o'er ; 
No more the bus;rie calls, " To arms ! " 

Dream on beneath thy tent of green, 
Sleep, soldier, sleep ; free from alarms. 

Peace smiles upon our goodly land, 
The war-cr)' is no longer heard, 

And fields where once the battle raged. 
Now echo with the song of bird. 
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Rest, soldier, rest ! while we to-day 

Bring fragrant flowers with reverent tread, 

To deck the graves of those we love, 
A tribute to our honored dead. 

Sleep, soldier, sleep ! 

Thy work is o'er ; 
Sleep on and rest, free from all care. 

While we our gratitude express, 
With blossoms sweet, and garlands fair. 

W. G. Park. 
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A PEACEFUL WAR STORY FOR JACK. 



" T WISH you had been in the war, papa," said Jack. 
"Frank Osgood's grandpa can tell the jolliest kind of 
stories you have ever heard about battles and soldiers and 
— everything! " 

" Well, it is too bad," said papa, " but I think I can tell you 
a war story. Not much about battles or soldiers in it though." 
"That's queer," said Jack; "but papa, you always said you 
were not in the war." 
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"Well," papa said, " 1 was not. I wanted to be; but you 
can see I was ten years old when my father and big brother, 
and uncles and cousins enlisted, and they wouldn't take me 
because I wasn't quite big enough. 

" It was a great day when they came back in their gray 
uniforms ; father with bright-colored shoulder straps, for he 
was an officer. I could hardly take my eyes off 
them, they were so grand. Nothing so fine had 
ever been seen before on the big plantation 
where I had spent all my life. 1 had just be- 
gun to grow accustomed to their magnificence, 
when their regiment was ordered to the front, 
where the fighting was. 

" I came in from my play one day and found 
mother sitting with my father on the sofa. I saw 
she had been crying. Father took me up, and 
kissed me, and held me very close. He told me 
that boys could be brave at home as well as 
in battle, and that he was leaving me to take 
care of mother. I felt quite proud of that ; 
but when I saw their regiment march away. I would have 
given anything I had to go with them. 

" After they had gone, our two faithful black men took 
care of the place and the cotton. My mother and sisters 
were busy at all times tearing up old sheets, and making them 
into bandages to .send to the hospitals. 




* CONFEDERATE 
SOLOIER. 
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"There didn't seem lo be anything for me to do anywhere 
until father wrote that they liad no salt. The big salt mines 
in our State had not been discovered then, and our soldiers 
were suffering for salt. Mother sent father what salt we had, 
and sent me over to grandfather's plantation with father's 
letter. 

"When I came back, and mother read grandfather's note, 
she said. • Now, my son, the time has come for you to do 
your part in the war. Your grandfather and Aunt Alice are 
going to tilt: salt springs up in Arkansas for some salt. I 
will go too, and you shall be my protector and helper.' 

■■ So it was settled. Our black men and their wives, who 
had grown up in the family, would stay on the place. My 
sisters would stay with grandmother. 1 would go with 
mother. 

"We started early Monday morning with a team, a covered 
wagon, bedding, a big iron kettle, and some sacks for the salt. 

"Grandfather and Aunt Alice joined us, and many others. 
By the time we reached the springs we made quite a 
procession. 

"We were soon settled, and 1 had plenty of work. I felt 
very proud of having mother look to me for everjthiiig she 
wished done. The spring was a prettj- basin always full of 
clear water, so salty that to taste it made one shiver. 

" In early mornings I made trip after trip from our kettle 
to the spring and back again. When the kettle was full, we 
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brought wood and kindled a fire under it. Tlie kettle had 
to be kept filled and the fire burning all day. Before we 
went to bed, when the water in the kettle had boiled away, we 
would take out the dean white salt and put it into the sacks. 

" It was hard work, but it was fun too. To wake up early 
in the morning, and step right out of bed into the woods, 
with birds singing all around, — just living out of doors, — 
wouldn't you have thought it good fun, Jack ? At night, 
when we all sat round a big camp fire and sang together 
or told stories, I thought it was a little bit like being a soldier, 

"I was sorry when the sacks were full; but mother was 
anxiou.s to get home, so we gathered up our belongings and 
left Camp Briny. 

"We sent the salt to be distributed; and many a grateful 
letter came back to us from old friends, and strangers too, 
who had received some of our salt. 

"We went again that summer and twice the next year. So, 
Jack, though I was no bigger than you are, 1 had my share 
in the war ! " Fannib l. Bkent. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

f~~\ LAND of lands ! to thee we give 

Our prayers, our hopes, our service free ; 
For thee thy sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee ! 

John Greknleaf Whittier. 
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A ND what Is so rare as a day 
■*" ^ in June? 

"^ Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then heaven tries the earth If it 
be in time, 

And over it softly her warm ear 
lays : 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life niiinniir, or see it glisten : 
Every clod feels a stir of might. 
An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light. 
Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 
The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 
To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The litde bird sits at his door in the sun, 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
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His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And tile heart in her dumb Ijreast flutters and sings ; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of nature, wliich song is the best ? 



Ja.mks Russell Lowell. 



THE HAPPY LILY. 



' I ""HERE was once a beautiful white lily that 
lived in a garden, and had all the happiness 
of sun and dew that could come into a flow- 
er's life. 

Only one thing saddened her. Every 
now and then the gardener would come and 
gather some of her sisters. He took them 
away, and she never saw them again. 

One day the gardener came with a sharp 
knife. He cut the lily's stalk, and carried her 
away in his hand. As she went she shed bitter 
tears; and the gardener said, "What a lot of dew there is on 
this lily!" 

When she was brought into the house she was placed in a 
tall green vase, and set by the side of a little sick child. When 
the child saw her beauty, his eyes lighted with pleasure, and he 
cried ; " Oh, the dear lily ! Mother, when may I go out to see 
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tlie Other lilies growing? " And from that moment he began to 
get belter. 

" It was the lily did it." said his niotlier, with tears of happi- 
ness. ■■ He was so tired that if the lily had not come to cheer 
him, he might have gone to sleep and never wakened here 
again," 

The lily tried hard not to fade. She held herself up bravely ; 
and day by day the sick child looked at the lily, and grew 
-Stronger and stronger. At last a day came when he was well 
enough to be taken into the garden to see the lilies growing. 

When he was gone the lily drooped and drooped, for she 
felt sorry that the end of her pretty green and white life was 
near. lint though slie was sad she was not sorry, for she felt 
she had done some good with her-life. 

As she drooped there, a butterfly came fluttering in. 

" Oh, happy lily ! " he cried. She looked sadly at him. "• I 
am not sorry, only sad," she said. 

"Sad?" he said, "do you know what happens to all flow- 
ers who are able to help and comfort any little child? When 
they die they turn to fairies, and can fly forever through all the 
green gardens in the world. The other flowers will be only 
flowers next year, but you will be a fairj'." 

As he spoke, the Illy died and became a fairy. She and 
the butterfly spread their white wings, and flew out into the 
sunshine together. e. Nesbitt. 
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FORGET-ME-NOT. 



^^/HEN to the flowers — so beautiful — 

Tile Father gave a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one, 

All timidly she came, 
And standing at the Father's feet, 

And gazing in his face — 
She said in low and trembling tones. 

With sweet and gende grace, 
" Dear God, the name Thou gavest me 

Alas ! I have forgot." 
Then kindly looked the Father down. 

And said, " Forget-me-not." 

StUefcd. 
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THE PARTS OF A FLOWER. 



CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 



" Like drifts of tardy snow, 

On leafless branches, 
The cherry blossoms blow. 
That May has brought." 

/'"^HERRY blossoms ! Such lovely white waxen blossoms. 
Have you ever examined one closely, children? No? 
Come study this one with me, will you ? 

"It's only a bud, and not a flower at all," do you say? 
Sure enough, and a very green bud too. But the beautiful 

wax-like flower is stowed away 
-.■5(.™.n safely beneath the green coat. 

The covering has a name. 
Would you like to know it ? 
It is called the calyx. Of what 
use is it, do you suppose? 

" To keep the flower warm." 

" To keep out the rain and 

snow." "To keep worms and insects from injuring the flower." 

Quite right, each of you. The calyx opens, and forms a, 

cup to hold the blossom. 

See ! here is a wide-open flower. Handle it gently, or 
it will fall. 



Prl.l-.l. 
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The pretty white part is called the corolla. Each separate 
piece of it is a petal. How many petals has a cherry 
blossom ? 

Ah ! you were too rough with your flower. The petals 
have fallen. Still there is something left for us to look at. 
These slender white threads with the little brown heads are 
like pins, are they not? We call them stamens. 

Each brown head is really a little pocket filled with flower- 
dust or pollen. 

Pull the stamens off. Another pin ! Its head is green 
though, and quite moist. This pin is a pistil. At the bottom 
is a little green knob. It is the — Oh. I can't tell you its 
name, for that would betray the flower's secret, and I want 
you to discover it for yourself. 
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THE BEST LiniJC DAISY. 

A PARABLE. 

A CERTAIN prince once went out 
into his vineyard to examine it; 
and he came to the peach tree, and 
he said. "What are you doing 
for me ?" And the tree said. 
■ In the spring I give my blos- 
soms, and fill the air with fra- 
~ granc<;, and on my boughs hangs 
, the fruit which presently men 
w/ . will gather, ami carr)' into the 
'■ir palace for you." And the prince 
said, ■' Well done, good and 
faithful servant." 
And he came lo the maple, and he said, "What are you 
doing?" And the maple said. "I am making nests for the 
birds and shelter for the cattle with my leaves and spreading 
branches." And the prince .said, "Well done, good and 
faithful servant." 

And he went into the meadow, and said to the waving 
grass, "What are you doing?" And the grass said, " ^\'e 
are giving up our lives for others, for your sheep and cattle, 
that they may be nourished." And the prince said. "Well 
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done, good and faithful servants, that give up your lives for 
others." 

And then he came to a little daisy that was growing in 
the hedge row. and^said, "What are you doing?" And the 
daisy said. " Nothing! nothing! I cannot make nesting places 
for the birds, I cannot give shelter to the cattle, I cannot send 
fruit into the palace, — I cannot even furnish food for the sheep 
and cows — they do not want me in the meadow ; all I can do is 
to be the best little daisy I can be." And the prince bent down 
and kissed the daisy, and said, ■' There is none better than thou." 

fragrance, — pleasing odor. 
nourished, — fed. 




A .SONG for our banner! The watchword recall. 

Which gave the Republic her station, — 
"United we stand, divided we fall!" 

It made and preserved us a nation ! 
The union of lakes, the union of lands, 

The union of States none can sever; 
The union of hearts, the union of hands, 

And the flag of the Union forever! 

GeORQE p. MUHk[S, 
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lUfJ THROUGH THE YEAR: BOOK JI. 



THE FIRST r-XAG. 

A FEW months ago we learned about George Washington. 

You rtmember he was a great soldier, and helped the 

American people defeat England when she made' war upon 

them. It is about something that happened during this war 

that I am now going to tell you. 

W'hen the war began, we were England's children. Her 
king was our king, and her flag was our flag. When she treated 
us so unkindly, we said, " Mother England, we will not be your 
children another day. We will make a country of ourselves, 
and we will name it the United States of America." 

That is just what we did. 

Now, of course, we could not have England's flag any 
longer, for every country must have a flag of its own. 

We asked George Washington and some friends of his to 
get us one. 

These gentlemen met together and designed a flag. They 
called upon Mistress Betsy Ross, who lived at 239 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. They showed her the design, and asked her to 
make a flag from it. It was to have .seven red stripes and six 
white ones. In the upper right hand corner was to be a blue 
square with thirteen six-pointed stars on it. 

Mistress Ross thought five-pointed stars would be prettier. 
She showed the men how to fold a square of paper, and then. 



THE FIRST FLAG. 
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by a single cut of the scissors, to make a beautiful star of five 
points. 

Mistress Ross made the flag. How beautiful it was ! It 
was given to Paul Jones, the commander of a ship called the 
Ranger. 




WASHINGTON'S FIRST SIGHT OF THE STABS «ND STHIPEB, 

He hurried to his boat on the Delaware River, and soon the 
beautiful flag was floating from the ship's mast-head. How the 
sailors watched It as it floated proudly in the breeze ! 

When the first flag was made there were only thirteen States 
in the Union. Do you know why it had thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars ? 

At first the people thought they would put a new stripe and 
a new star for every new State. 
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In a few years the flag hail filtt^en stripes and fifteen stars. 
Then the people beg^n to think, '■ If we get many more States 
into the Union, our flag will be too wide." They decided to 
have thirteen stripes in all the flag.s from that time, and to add 
a new star only, for each new State. Now there are forty-five 
stars. The last one -was put in on July 4. i8g6. It stands for 
the State of Utah. 

The hands that made '■ Old Glory " now rest in Mount Mo- 
riah Cemeterj-, Philadelphia. Rctsy Claypole, for such was her 
married name, lived to the good old age of eighty-four years. 
She died in 1836. 

Years have come and gone since her nimble fingers 
"wedded the stars to the stripes." But the flag still endures, 
and shall as long as Americans, both great and small, are true 
to their country in tliought. word, and deed. 
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HURRAH F(^R THK FLAG. 



' I 'HERE are many flags in many lands, 

There are flags of every hue ; 
But there is no flag, however grand, 
Like our own " Red, White, and Blue," 

I know where the prettiest colors are ; 

And I'm sure If I only knew 
How to get them here, I could make a flag 

Of glorious ■' Red, White, and Blue." 

I would cut a piece from an evening sky, 
Where the stars were shining through, 

And use it just as it was on high, 
For my stars and field of blue. 

Then I'd want a part of a fleecy cloud. 
And some red from a rainbow bright ; 

I'd put them together side by side. 
For my stripes of red and white. 

We shall always love the "Stars and Stripes,-" 

And we mean to be ever true 
To this land of ours and the dear old flag. 

The "Red, the White, and the Blue." 
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Then hurrah for the flag! our country's flag. 

Its stripes and white stars too ; 
There is no flag in any land 

Like our own "Red, White, and Blue!" 

SciicUd. 



THE FLAG IN NATURE. 

ALL nature sings wildly the song of the free , 

The red, white, and blue floats o'er land and o'er sea: 
The white, in each billow that breaks on the shore ; 
The blue, in the arching that canopies o'er 
The land of our birth, in its glories outspread ; 
And sunset dyes deepen and glow into red. 
Day fades into night, and the red stripe retires, 
But stars o'er the blue light their sentinel iires, 
And though night be gloomy, with clouds overspread, 
Each star holds its place in the field overhead ; 
When scatter the clouds, and the tempest is through. 
We count every star in the field of the blue. 

Samitkl Fkancis Smith. 



Two Delightful Nature Poetry Readers 

For supplementary use in schools in connec- 
tion with nature work, and for home reading. 
Compiled by Marv I. Lovejoy, 

Nature in Verse. For Primary Grades. 

i3mo. 319 pp. Illustrated. Bound in choii:e cloth. 60 cents. 

The need of a choice collection o( natute poems adapted 10 j-oung children and 
intended lu supplement the nature vork njone in the lower cEasaea had been Trequcntly 
noted- It was to meet this ^jemand that N,\TL're in Vehse waa prepareii. and its 
success in the schoolroom has been repealetTly conrtrmeil by teacheis who have found 
it an aid and an inspitatiun. It was planned to cover the first four years of school 
WLirk, and the Belections have thus a wide range, Item simple rhymes, such as the 
younger pupils .can easily leatn, tu tteasures of the master poets, which aic not 
too abstruse for older children lu read and enjoy. 

The scheme of nature work in the schoula has been cnrefuUv ftfUowed, and 
from the many diverse poems the teacher can readily select such as arc best a<iapled 
to her grade and to the lesson of the day. 

In the 272 selections that make up the boob, a mast attractive cuterie of authors 
is presented. The lesser poets contribute many charming bits of vtrae, while geniB 
from Wordsworth, .Shakespeare, Tennyson, liryanl, Longfellnw, Wbitlier, and other 
fEunous writers adorn this beautiful poetry reader lor children. 

Poetry of the Seasons. For Grammar Grades. 

isrno. 336 pp. E.'cquisiteiy illustrated and bound. 60 cents. 

What NA.1UKE IN VeksE does for young children, in stimulating a love of nature, 
is deepened and intensified by its companion volume for higher grades. Pijetry Of 
THE Seasons contains 300 of the choicest short poems on nature, representing her 
in all her changing phases, from the fresh loveliness of spring to the wild delights of 
winter. The greatest poets have glorified nature in eloquent numbers, and the reader 
I if PuETRV OF I HE SeasciNS not only learns to appreciate all these varying moods, ^ — 
he is also made familiar with some of the choicest forms of pastoral and lyric poetry. 
Over 160 leading English and American poets arc represented, so that the book 
becomes a true means of literary culture. 

Its value to teachers IS much enhanced hy a full Indei of .\uthoc5. 

Silver, Burdett Sc Company, Publishers. 

New Voik. Boston. Chicago. 




Stepping Stones to Xiterature. 

A Unique Series of Eif;ht School Readers 
upon an entirely New M;iii, iSrilliantly Illus- 
trated with Masterpieces and Original Drawings, 
By Sarah Ix)0isk Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, Boalon, Mass., 
and CuAKLts B. Gh-kkki; Supwrinteiideni of iJchooU.Ncwaik, N. J. 




This series mark^ a new era in School Readent. It Co inUiiea with the necessary 
technique of reading, a real com-se in lileialore. It has the aintero literary almos- 
phete. The early volnmes create the beginnings of a literary judgment. The 
advanced volumes comprehend Ihe whole range of the world's best writing. The 
pnpil. at the end of Ihe course, ^iimiri what liternture means. 

In this achievement the!^e Reuders Eland alisolulely alone. They justify the 
following deliberate characlerizalions ; 

They are the most interesting Readers ever published. 

They surpass all other Readers in wise technique. 

They are superlative in Blimidaling thought and creating taste. 

They are Unequaled in attractiveness of illustration. 

They give a iSetter idea of the world's great literature, and more of it, than 
can be found anywhere else in the same space. 

A Mark of Their Acceptability. 

In their first year they were adopted by Roaton, New ^'ork, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, Atlanta; by over a thousand smajler towns; 
by hundreds of counties; and by the State of Virginia. 

Patriotism in These Readers. 

The entire series is peculiarly rich in selections and pictures closely connected 
with American history and American greatness, well fitted lo stimulate love of 
country in the pupil. The '■ Reader for Seventh Gradf.'i," is distinctively and wholly 
American, and its tales, poems, historical entracts, and illustrations are alive with a 

proud patriotism. ^^„j y^^ Dc^cripiive Circular. 

Silver, Burdett and Company, Publishers, 

New York. Boston. Chicago. 
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